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himself into his own arms' but 'takes hold of 
his own arms,' the right hand grasping the left 
arm, and the left hand seizing the right arm ; 
the ultimate meaning is the same, namely : 'to 
cross the arms' (cf. unter das Kinnfassen, in 
den Arm ineifen). 

Professor Winkler's comments on the violent 
changes which Schiller made in his revision of 
Goethe's Egmont for the Weimar stage are 
very properly placed in the Notes just where 
they are needed. The frequent exact references 
to standard historical works, the map and 
bibliography are very convenient and useful. 
The publishers have furnished the volume with 
an agreeable variety of type, clear print and a 
tasteful exterior, but the attractive qualities 
within are the more worthy of commenda- 
tion. 

A. B. Faust. 
Wesleyan University. 



ENGLISCHE TEXTB1BLIOTHEK. 

Keats' Hyperion mit Einleitung herausgegeben 
von Johannes Hoops, Prof, an der Univer- 
sitat Heidelberg. Berlin : Emil Felber, 1899. 
Pp. xlvi, 103. 

The Englische Textbibliothek, now being ed- 
ited by Prof. Johannes Hoops, of the University 
of Heidelberg, will present, in neat, critical 
editions, the important works of English liter- 
ature, and more especially, the poetic master- 
pieces that have appeared since the sixteenth 
century. Among the contributors are num- 
bered almost all the leading instructors of 
English in the German universities. 

Prof. Hoops' edition of Keats' Hyperion 
forms the third number of the series. In the 
first chapter of his Introduction, may be found 
all desirable information in regard to the com- 
position of the poem. Keats seems to have 
gone earnestly to work on Hyperion in Dec, 
1818, shortly after the death of his brother Tom. 
"It was then he wrote Hyperion," says Brown, 
the friend with whom Keats was then living. 
It must have been finished by April, 1819, since 
the transcript made at that time by Woodhouse 
contains nearly the same number of lines that 
one finds in the piece as published in 1820. It 



has come down to us a fragment. Keats, the 
poet of Isabella, the Eve of St. Agnes, the 
Eve of St. Mark, and La Belle Dame sans 
Merci, had cooled, as time went on, in his ad- 
miration for Milton. Writing to Reynolds in 
Sept., 1819, he says: 

"I have given up Hyperion — there were too 
many Miltonic inversions in it — Miltonic verse 
cannot be written but in an artful, or, rather, 
artist's humour."" 

Again, in a letter to his brother George, he 
writes : 

"The Paradise Lost, though so fine in itself, is 
a corruption of language. It should be kept 
as it is, unique, a curiosity, a beautiful and 
grand curiosity, the most remarkable produc- 
tion of the world; a northern dialect accommo- 
dating itself to Greek and Latin inversions and 
intonations. The purest English, I think — or 
what ought to be the purest — is Chatterton's 
.... I prefer the native music of it to Milton's, 
cut by feet. I have but lately stood on my 
guard against Milton. Life to him would be 
death to me. Miltonic verse cannot be written, 
but is the verse of art. I wish to devote myself 
to another verse alone."» 

It is clear that Keats labored in Hyperion 
under the oppressive feeling of conscious imita- 
tion of Paradise Lost. 

The second chapter of the Introduction is 
given to a risumi of the best criticism that has 
been made on the poem. It may suffice to 
note here that the editor agrees with the ma- 
jority of Keats' critics in considering Hyperion 
one of the grandest creations of modern English 
poetry. At the same time, it should not be 
overlooked that the poet himself was little 
pleased with the work ; and that his romantic 
masterpieces, such as the Eve of St. Agnes, 
and La Belle Dame sans Merci, have left far 
deeper traces on Victorian literature than has 
the epic fragment. 

The editor next takes up (cap. iii) the historic 
positions of the work in English literature. 
While the influence of Spenser (so important 

1 The Letters of John Keats, Ed. by H.Buxton Forman. 
London : Reeves & Turner, 1895, p. 380. 

a Ibid., p. 418 ff. 

3 Cf. here Mr. W. T. Arnold's interesting remarks in the 
introduction of his edition : The Poetical Works of John 
Keats, ed. by William T. Arnold. London: Keg in Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1888. 
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in the poet's earlier productions) amounts to 
little or nothing, that of Milton is in Hyperion 
all-powerful. From hinw Keats borrowed the 
words argent (Hyper. 1. 284), colure (1. 274), 
essence (1. 232 ; 2, 331 ; 3, 104), gurge (2, 28), 
inlet (1. 211), lucent (1. 239), oozy (2, 170), orbed 
(1. 166; also found in Shakspere), osier (3, 34), 
reluctant (1. 61), $/<?/£ (1. 204), sovran (3, 115), 
and unsceptred (1. 19 ; sceptred occurs several 
times in Milton). 

Milton's influence is also seen in Keats' fond- 
ness for adjectives formed from substantives 
by means of the ending -ed. Dungeon'd (2, 23), 
mountain' d world (2, 123), neighbour 'd (2, 74), 
pedestal' d (1. 32) — such are a few among the 
many to be met with in Hyperion. 

Next in importance to Milton's influence 
stands that of Chapman, whose translation of 
Homer called forth Keats' well-known sonnet. 
To this source may be ascribed Keats' usage 
of the verb sphere (1. 117), and possibly, of pro- 
claim (1. 130) as a substantive, while his ten- 
dency to employ rare adjectives in -y may have 
been caught either from Chapman or Milton. 

Hyperion furnishes some examples of new 
word -formations. Thus, aspen-malady (1. 94), 
found nowhere else in the language ; Aurorian 
clouds (1. 181), imitated by Owen Meredith 
("Aurorean clouds"), and Swinburne ("Auror- 
ean aureole of the sun"); fever out ("This pas- 
sion . . . made ... his eyes to fever out" 1. 138); 
portion' d (1. 175), in the sense of proportioned ; 
realmless ("his realmless eyes were closed" 1. 
19). Wrinkling, in "this wrinkling brow" (1. 
100), does not belong here, however, as other 
examples of wrinkles as an intranstive may be 
found. Moreover, outspreaded in Hyperion 
(1. 287)- 

And now, from forth the gloom their plumes immense 
Rose, one by one, till all outspreaded were; 

may be put side by side with Paradise Lost 
(1. 20)- 

thou from the first 
Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread, etc. 

The opening scene of Hyperion owes much 
of its grandeur to the impression made on 

4 For the parallel passages in Milton, see Bradshaw's Con- 
cordance to Milton. New York : MacMillan & Co. , 1894. 

5 See the word in Cent. Diet. 



Keats by his tour in the Scottish Highlands. 
Thus, the verse "Like natural sculpture in 
cathedral cavern" (I. 86) is evidently a remini- 
scence of his visit to Fingal's Cave. Passages 
in his letters also show that he must have found 
in Scottish scenery the inspiration for many of 
his noblest lines. 

The interpretation (in cap. iv) of the allegory 
of Hyperion a Vision, is rather too long to 
admit of an outline here. 

The last chapter of the Introduction is de- 
voted to bibliographical notes. No original 
manuscript of Hyperion has been preserved. 
Hyperion. A Fragment, appeared in 1820 in 
the volume of Keats' poems entitled : 

"Lamia, Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and 
Other Poems. By John Keats, Author of En- 
dymion. London: Printed for Taylor and 
Hessey, Fleet-Street. 1820." 

In addition to this volume, there has come 
down to us a Commonplace book* in which 
Woodhouse transcribed in 1819 many of Keats' 
poems at that time still unpublished. Hyperion 
occupies pp. 39-99 of the volume, but, unlike 
the majority of the transcripts, is not in Wood- 
house's own hand, although showing marks of 
his supervision in the correction of numerous 
mistakes made by the copyist. 

The text of Prof. Hoops' edition is an exact 
reprint of that of the volume of 1820. Keats' 
inconsistencies in spelling have been faithfully 
reproduced; another valuable feature is the 
appearance at the foot of the page of the vari- 
ations of the Woodhouse version. 

Hyperion, a Vision, has been shown by Mr. 
Sidney Colvhtf to be an attempt at a recast of 
the original Hyperion. The Vision was first 
published by Lord Houghton, in the Miscella- 
nies of the Philobiblon Society (vol. iii, 1856-57), 
a new edition appearing ten years later (1867) 
in Lord Houghton's Life and Letters of fohn 
Keats. Prof. Hoops' text of the Vision follows 
that of the edition of 1867, except in a few in- 
stances where the reading of the earlier edition 
is manifestly to be preferred. 

Prof. Hoops' Hyperion is, so far as 1 know, 

6 Now in the possesion of Mr. Sidney Colvin. 

7 See his excellent biography of Keats (Eng. Men 0/ Let- 
ters), p. 130 f. 
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the only separate editions which presents a 
complete, correct text, with the various read- 
ings of the original editions. Taken alto- 
gether, it is an extremely satisfactory piece of 
work, and places the editor among the number 
of Keats' most competent and sympathetic 
critics. 

The printer's errors are few, the type is large 
and clear, and the price (M. 1. 60) brings it 
within the reach of all. 

William A. Read. 
University of Arkansas. 



PROVENCAL LITERATURE. 

The Troubadours at Home : Their Lives and 
Personalities, their Songs and their World, 
by Justin H. Smith. Edited by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York : 1899. 2 vols. 

These books are well printed in clear distinct 
type, on paper of good quality — two character- 
istics which recommend the volumes at once 
to the indulgence and affection of the reader. 
The intention of the author in writing is plainly 
expressed in the preface where he declares it 
to be his desire to place this literature before 
us somewhat as it originally appeared, and to 
represent the world of the troubadours, to 
place them in it as living persons, and to put 
into their mouths their poems as they made 
them — only in another language. Mr. Smith 
has spent some time in the South of France in 
order to make himself familiar with the haunts 
of this bygone age, fortifying his memory and 
later his book, with copious photographs. Be- 
sides this he has given abundant illustration of 
the mental topography of the troubadours by 
translating the original Provencal into English 
verse. The prime object of the whole work is 
to offer this body of poets to us endowed with 
a presentness, an actuality that shall be strong 
enough and fresh enough to overcome the 
musty smell that hovers over such collections 
as Raynouard's Choix des Poisies des Trouba- 
dours, and the various Chrestomathies. 

8 The best complete edition of Keats' works is that of For- 
man: The Poetical Works and other Writings of John 
Keats. Edited, with notes and appendices, by H. Buxton 
Forman. I n four volumes. London, Reeves & Turner, 1883 . 
8vo. Reissue, with additions and corrections, 1889. 



The working scheme on which the book is 
constructed is a journey through the South of 
France, a plan which perhaps aids the author 
in his ambition to reach reality, as the birth- 
places of the various poets are described at 
length, as well as the cities famous in the lives 
and loves of these gallants. 

In his preface, the author notes that his style 
has been most carefully adapted to the subject- 
matter which he treats, in order to assure an 
organic whole, and his zeal and enthusiasm 
for his proteges betray him at times into little 
extravagancies that I fear do not always pro- 
duce the impression desired. He speaks of the 
Marquis riding into the market followed by a 
goodly plump of spears, which is rather a step 
backward, although it gives a certain touch to 
the narrative that is not anticipated and so 
arouses us to expectation. Speaking of Ram- 
baut d'Aurenga, he places us on the mostinti- 
mate of footings with him, and we feel that we 
have known the gentleman all our lives, when 
Mr. Smith informs us: "In short he was free to 
live ajolly old dog,and a jolly old dog lived he." 
This is one of the charms of the book. We 
realize that Mr. Smith is most chummy with his 
models, and that we reap the benefit without 
extra charge so we exclaim with him "The 
jolly old dog: well, well, it does one good to 
know him." And this, too, in spite of his ap- 
pearing from Aurenga instead of Orange, and 
although the familiar Alfonso becomes Am fas, 
and Henry seems strange at first as Enric. 

Mr. Smith's imagination is most inspiriting, 
and his sense of personality is very keen, as 
seen from the following ; 

" It is the Lady Biatritz. Slender and petite, 
she added much of the light grace of a girl to 
the fuller beauty of a woman. Her face had 
no color save a slight olive tint, and her features 
were delicate, though drawn with firm lines. 
While almost all about her were of fair com- 
plexion, she like her mother, was very_ dark, 
with eyes as black as the thick wavy hair that 
shadowed her rather small forehead. Her 
voice had the color of Alban wine, with over- 
tones like the gleams of light in the still velvety 
depths of the goblet, and when she smiled, it 
seemed as if she drew from a harp a slow deep 
chord in the mode of Aeolia." 

The author says she was dark like her mother, 
but in reality she was just what her father made 
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